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ABSTEACT 

This booklet is intended to be a package that 
individual teachers and local associations can use in writing 
successful proposals. It begins with 10 steps that can serve as a 
guide for formulating a proposal. These steps can be used as agenda 
topics for working through the proposal process. The next section of 
this booklet details how to write the proposal. It contains the 
various parts of the proposal listed in outline with explanations and 
examples. The third section presents criteria for rating the 
proposal. The fourth section, concerning evaluation and reporting 
states that evaluation and reporting of a proposal that is already 
being implemented is essential when looking for future funding. A 
chart showing the major activities that comprise the funding cycle 
makes up the fifth section. The final section of this booklet 
contains various sources of financial support for funding proposals. 
(BC) 
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INIRODDCIION 



Proposals arc an imporianl basis for ihc decisions lhat 
arc made bv educational funding organi^aiions-boih federal 
and prixatc' During the past 10 years, the kinds and lexcls of 
funds available for educational purposes have become quilc 
complex. Unfortunately, there is little available information 
on the prep aration and completion of proposals that would 
help teachers and local associations successfully compete for 
funding. What follows is not intended to be a comprehensive 
document \n\¥ rather a package that individual teachers and 
local associations could use in writing successful proposals. 

rht\ hnnklct tm ludcs: 

1. Steps for formulating a proposal 

2. An outline for writing a proposal 
X Criteria for rating a proposal 

4. Suggestions to keep in mind when preparing proposals 

5. Sources of financial support. 

Ilie 10 steps in the chapter on the preparation of an 
educational proposal-**Formulating the ProposaP'-wcrc 
culled from requests that teachers made to various national 
and slate organizations. Teachers are increasingly articulate 
about gaps in knowledge and practice, and arc seeking ex- 
panded resources to close these gaps. .\ survey conducted in 
one state revealed that there is a 40 percent increase of teach- 
ers applying for grants. The kinds of requests that teachers 
make for funds usually relate to the student in the classroom 
and to the quality of instruction that is or is not being pro- 
vided. 

Some states include in their certification .egulations 
opportunities for teachers to plan through their local associa- 
tions those learning opportunities which best meet learning 
and professional growth needs. Such certification procedures 
permit teachers to regulate and develop in the profession, and 
these procedures help provide leadership for improving cur- 
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rictiltim ami slruction in hn al school dislricis. In ihis way 
teachers have become an intej^ral part of the curriculum deci- 
sion-making process in some areas of the nation. Local asso- 
ciations can help by developing; proposals that will lead to 
solutions to educational problems. 

Local teacher asscnriations have a cont nuinj; role as prob- 
lem-solvers. Educational proposals that succeed in obtaining 
additional human and financial resources offer one way to 
solve local educational problems, but competition for funds 
is acute. To ensure success, association members should ex- 
amine their own expectations before <lraftin>; an educational 
proposal, and they should have confider. e in what they are 
doing. The purpose of this booklet is to help teachers pre- 
pare, write, and implement educational proposals. 
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FORMl l ATINC; IlIK PROPOSAL 



The following 10 steps arc inlciulcd Uy serve as a ^lidc 
ri)r formiilaiinK ihc proposal. Ihcsc steps mi^hl be ihoii^^ht 
of .IS ajjenda topies for working through (he proposal process. 
Since many proposals must he submitlcd by a certain date, 
these steps could ha\e dates assij^ned to them and sene as a 
statement of the scope of work for (he local association. 

Steps 

\. Idnittfx the idt al i onditions desired. 

The use of brainstorming, needs-assessment, and 
group discussions can de\elop the general area to be 
included in (he proposal. 

2. Dewnhr the tu tual conditions us thc\ relate to eaeh 
of the ide(d ionditions. 

Completing statements of existing situations for eaeh 
of the ideal statements will pro\ide a basis for iden- 
tifying problem areas. 

1 l,ist and explain the discrrpencies hettveen the ideal 
and the reaL 

Brief sla(emen(s are developed that identify the dif- 
ferences that exist between the ideal and the real. 
These statements arc used to develop specific objec- 
tives for the proposal. 

4. Identify objectives that leill resolve the diserefh 
em ie\. 

Kach objec tive is written in concise, specific state- 
ments. Ilie objecti\es as written provide the basis for 
resoUing the identified problems. The objectives are 
placed in order of importance, 

5. Comfdete the activities to achieve futtx each objec- 
tive, and describe jienerallx the resources needed to 
solve the problem. 
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Ilir Ai \i\\uvs and rt'sourtcs lurdcd arc stated in ^cn- 
nal icims and |)la< od in parairiaph form. A detailed 
plan <)| all ot the a( tuities should be outlined with a 
Mht'dule of dates lor completion of the activities. 

«). ('omf)li'ti ii di tmh'd budget of funds m rdcd to i om- 
f)l('ir rmh nhjrctirr as wrll us mrh nj thr activttirs. 
It IS ,>tntial that sulliiieni detail be included in 
ca(h budget so that each objectixe and activity will 
ha\e adequate linancial resources. Kach budget item 
needs to be checked with the >(uiilelinc,s and re>(ida- 
tioiis Irom the lundiii^ soun e. 

7. Idnitif\ the rxfJtru'ttii , fftu kirroutid, and rcsfjon- 
sd)ditu s nj tfir fft rsnnnrl imludrd m ihr f}rnf)osai 
As the proposal is plaimod, the duties and respon- 
sd)iliiies of .ill personnel need to be carefullv con- 
sidered. Ibc capability ol the local association to 
implement the projiosal successlully also needs to be 
anaU /ed. 

8. ('.nmph'tv an traluation plan of the project! 

describe the processes and |)roce(luros, includin>^ any 
instrument you mij/ht select, that will be used to 
determine the extent of completion of the objec tives 
of the project. Determine ii there is other informa- 
tion that needs to be included in the evaluation plan. 
I he evaluation plan needs to |)ro\i(le for the essen- 
tial information that will be available for preparing 
and reporting project proi^ress and success. 

9. ('nmplrtr diwrnunation plans. 

Develop the means for report in>; results and pr«)^ress 
to the various j^roups in the <*du( ational community. 

10. Coniptrtr an impact statement. 

Des(ril)e in detail what will be the anticipated results 
Irom the project when it is successfully imple- 
mented. Also describe in detail what will result if the 
projed cannot be implemented for lack of funding. 



WRITING THK PR()K)SAL 



Kvcn though there are several diHerenl funding sources 
identified later in this booklet, all of the sources follow a 
basically similar outline. It is most important, however, to 
obtain the guidelines and regulations of the funding source 
befcire the final draft of the proposal is written. 

The following parts of the proposal are listed in the out- 
line Ixrlow with explanations and examples. (The examples 
provided are isolated and come from different proposals; put 
together they would not constitute a complete proposal.) 



I. Statement of the problem. 

Clear, concise statements of the problem are made. 
Iliey provide the basis for determining project objec- 
tives. The problem statements should contain factual 
evidence that can In-come the basis f<ir the proposal. 

For example: 

A. Teachers have from three to five days yearly for 
instructional improvement and professional de- 
velopment. Increasing amounts of time during 
summer months need to be provided for teach- 
ers to complete planning, skills, and technique 
improvement. 

B. Students in ;in elementary school are consistent- 
ly two years below national norms in reading 
and mathematics as determined from a fi\e-year 
analysis ol achievement records. 

C. Many learning resources for students exist in 
local towns and cities. Few opportunities exist 
for the community resour^ es to become an in- 
tegral part of the school program. 
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II. Reporting of related research and support data. 



I hc prop >sal will need lo explain the local, stale, 
and national research results that support or further 
deline the nature and relevance of the identified 
problem. Often the KRIC system* is used to obtain 
this data. Kxisiing evidence that reports what has 
l)een done to date regarding the identified problem 
adds signiliccuit strength to the proposal. 

t or example: 

A. A national sur\e\ (such as a Gallup poll) has 
concluded that community members are willing 
and useful to teachers desiring volunteer assis- 
tance. I he community members need to be care- 
lully oriented to the school and to the role of 
the commun.iy member. Community members 
want to support the activities and respon- 
sibilities of the teacher. 

B. A five-year folh.w up study of the 11th- and 
12lh.grade students in a particular school system 
revealed the following information: 



•ERIC, the Educational Rrsourtcsi Information Center, is a national infor- 
mation system designed and supported by the National Institute of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Its purpose is 
to make available the results of exemplary programs as well as research and 
development efforts, and to provide information related to the develop, 
menl of more effective educational prngrams. ITirough a nel\N«irk of 
specialized centers or dearinj^ouses -each responsible for a particular 
educational area, lurrent information is monitored, acquired, evaluated, 
abstracted, indexed, and liUed in the ERIC system. The reference matertali 
that are created as a result of these efforts are available on microfiche and 
often i!an be purchased in xeroxed form. By using ERIC's reference 
materials, any educator will have ready access to reporU of innovative 
programs, conference proceedings, bibliographies, professional papers, cur- 
ntulum-related materials, and reports of educational research and develop- 
ment. A university lil)rarv should have an ERIC microfiche collection and 
an apparatus for viewing i at also makes print-out copies. 



11th- and 12th Gradt Studtnts in XYZ School System 



1_ 

In college 45% 

In 35-40 hour work week . 40 

On welfare arni/or un- 
employment 15 



Year 

2 3 4 5 

50% 47% 42% 45% 
43 50 53 49 

7 3 5 6 



III. Measurable objectives of the proposal. 

Objcclives focus on the problem. The objectives indi- 
cate what the proposal intends to accomplish. Each 
objective needs lo specify a specific portion of the 
proposal. 

For cxatnplv: 

A. I'o inter\'iew (45] freshmen and make a deter- 
mination with each of ihcm of future career 
goals by a specific date, giving month and year. 

B. l o establish a procedure and have it accepted by 
the school board that v^rill enable ideas for learn- 
ing improvements to eome from teachers, com- 
munity members, school board members, and 
administrators that will be formally written and 
included in a plan for future improvement of the 
school and of the learning that takes place there. 

C. lo identity and document |35j community 
learning resources available for use in the cur- 
riculum. 

I). Develop a concept paper that will explain how 
teachers can become more involved in curric- 
ulum decisions. 
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E. Identify professional reading needs in one 
school. Locate, purchase, and organize a profes- 
sional library with books, articles, and non- 
print materials. 



IV. An explanation of the procedures and activities for 
successfully completing the identiflcd objectives. 

A paragraph -by paragraph explanation of how each 
objective will be accomplished should be included in 
the proposal. The paragraphs should be written so 
that anyone could look at this part of the proposal 
and understand how the project will take place. 

A second explanation to be completed should indi- 
cate times, tasks, and costs. This second explanation 
is sometimes called the management plan or plan of 
action in the guidelines or regulations provided by 
the funding source. 

. An example: 

. In-Service Staff Development 

The project director would be released one- 
eighth (52 days) of her/his time to provide the lead- 
ership and coordination needed for accomplishing 
the project objectives. The project would be fully 
explained to all of the staff and an assessment of 
professional development needs would be made. 
Ihese needs would be placed in priority order, docu- 
mented, and distributed to all staff members. 

An outline would be distributed to all staff 
members providing them with a means to submit 
professional development plans. The plans that are 
submitted would be reviewed by a local association 
panel and funded as based on the priority and avail- 
ability of funds. 

Funded projects for professional development 
would become a basis for implementing the objec- 



tivcs of the proposal that relate to staff develop- 
ment. 

Reports of funded projects and the outcomes 
from each project would be reported to the entire 
staff as well as to the community. Concrete evidence 
of staff improvements would be reported to the 
funding source as well as interested agencies and per- 
sonnel. 

This project will be evaluated as based on the 
extent that each objective is accomplished. Quarterly 
reports will be completed along with a final evalua- 
tion report. 

Governance of project. 

Each proposal needs to identify how the project will 
be administered. The job description of each person 
receiving funds from the project needs to be stated. 
An organizational chart of the school district indi- 
cating the relationship of the project with the local 
association needs to be also included in the proposal. 

The proposal needs to explain the procedures for 
making budget decisions. A statement that explains 
the methods and procedures used for the accounting 
of the funds needs to be included in the proposal. 

For example: 

A. A project team of teachers serves as the planning 
committee and makes recommendations to the 
project director and the local association chair- 
person of instruction and professional develop- 
ment. The project director works within the 
approved policies of the district and implements 
the project keeping open lines of communica- 
tion with the association officers, teachers, 
building principal(s), and district superinten- 
dent. Periodic progress reports will include 
copies to the administration and school board. 
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The organizational chart showing lines of com- 
munication and authority are as follows: 




Local Association 
Project Director 



Assistant 
Superintendents 



Principals 



All funds will be accounted for using approved 
accounting procedures established by the 
National Education Association for local associa- 
tions. 

The indirect cost to the local association should 
be computed accurately. 

B, This project wi administered by a team with 
the following membership: five teachers and 
three administrators. The decisions of the group 
will be made by consensus or majority vote. 

The organizational chart showing the lines of 
communication and authority are: 



School Board 



Superintendent 



Project Team 
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The project will be administered in accord with 
the current policies and practices of the district. 
Funds will be accepted by the local school dis- 
trict and dispursed only upon written consent of 
the project team. 

Accounting for all project funds will be made 
through the local school district accounting, 
office and in accord with approved double-entr>' 
accounting practices. 

The indirect cost for the district should be com- 
puted accurately. 

tor example: IcKal associations should be in- 
dependent of school boards and super- 
intendents. 

VI. Personnel involved in the project. 

The project members by name, qualification, experi- 
ence, and responsibilities need to be included in the 
proposal document. Usually a resume of each person 
involved in the project is sufficient. Statements rela- 
ting to personnel should reflect equal opportunity 
for project staff, with minorities and women in- 
cluded in the project. 

For example: Project director, teachers, administra- 
tors, community members, consultants, and evalua- 
tors. 

Facilities and equipment. 

An explanation of the facilities and equipment items 
are included in the proposal. Usually equipment 
items are more readily accepted when they are leased 
writh the intent of purchase. 

For example: typewriter, calculator, environmental 
equipment, room rental, auto lease. 
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VIII. Budget 



Current prac-titcs require a detailed breakdown of 
each iunount included in the budget. The best prac- 
tice is to relate each activity proposed in the project 
directly to a budget item. 

For vxamplc: 

Personnel Costs (percent of time on project, number 
of days for each person included in the project). 

Professional Training (number of people included in 
the training, and an itemized listing of what is in- 
cluded in the training). 

Materials (postage, telephone, paper, books, maga- 
zines, non-print). 

Travel and l«)dging (cost per mile, lodging costs in- 
cluding the number of people and number of days 
for lodging). 

Consultant S#:r\ices (names and vita of each con- 
sultant, if possible. Amount and number of days for 
each consultant). 

Kvaluation and Reporting (number of days for evalu- 
ation, if an independent evaluation and its costs are 
in', uided in final reports). 

Equipment (include in the lease that the purchase 
agreement is dependent on the funding and c<m- 
tinued funding of the proposal). 

Dissemination (cost of providing a report of the proj- 
ect with distribution to interested groups). 

Indirect Cost (an amount negotiated with the fund- 
ing source for overhead items, such as depreciation 
ol equipment, office space, lights, power, and serv- 
ices provided to membership). 

IX. Abstract. 

First determine whether the entire proposal will or 
will n()i be read. If not, then the abstract may be the 
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most important part of the proposal. The abstract 
should clearly state what the proposal will do and 
how it will be done. Abstracts are written after the 
proposal has been completed. 

I'hv parts of an abstract that make it a strong 
abstract are: (!) the need for the proposal, (2) the 
objectives, (3) the activities proposed, (4) the 
j^ovemance of the proposal, (5) the total budget re- 
quested with a general summary- of how the re- 
quested resource will be used, and (6) evaluation and 
(lissi'mination. 



Fxample of an .\bstract: 



ABSTRACr 



Nee<l .\ great deal of attention has been focused 

recently upon the need for improving our 
public school systems. Programs have been 
cIcNcloped which ha\e attempted to change 
teachers, administrators, and students with- 
in the public schools. Inlluence on these 
various educational sub-groups has been ex- 
erted at the pre-.ser\ice and in-service level, 
and although many educators agree that 
in-ser\icv education is a good thing, there is 
much disagreement as to the specific nature 
or focus of those in-ser\ice educati(m pro- 
grams. 

Objectives In the proposal that follows, particular at- 

tention has been given to the need for 
well-defined in-service programs that will 
make improvements in the learning pro- 
grams for students. The following objec- 
ti\es are included in the proposal: 
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1. Kach teacher will plan and implement 
an in-scTvicc program that meets a par- 
ticular need of the teacher or group of 
teachers. 

2. In-service program results will be care- 
fully evaluated and reported to the en- 
tire school staff in the district. 

Activities The activities to accomplish the objectives 

are based on the fact that teachers have 
differing in-service needs. A systematic pro- 
cess will be used by the teaching staff that 
provides for the development of individual- 
ized in-service programs. These programs 
will be documented and scheduled on a 
school-by-school basis so that some of the 
activities will be done on an individual basis 
and some activities will be completed on a 
group basis. 

As each of the in-service programs arc com- 
pleted, a demonstration of the results will 
be provided through a variety of dissemina- 
tion prcKedurcs and techniques. For ex- 
ample, video tapes will demonstrate some 
teaching skills, and open meetings will be 
held with community members to report 
and show in a classroom situation the re- 
sults of the in-service efforts. 

Governance This project is governed by the local teach- 
er association and implemented within the 
policies and regulations of the local school 
district. The project director is the local 
president and is directly responsible as proj- 
ect director to the district superintendent. 

Budget The total budget requested for the one«year 

project is $18,275. Funds required would 
cover personnel, materials, travel and lodg- 
ing, evaluation and reporting, and indirect 
costs. 
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Evaluation The project will be evaluated by a third- 
and party evaluator and quarterly reports will 

Dissemination be Tiled %vith the project director, superin- 
tendent, school board, and funding source. 
Dissemination efforts will be completed 
through condensed reports as projects are 
completed. A final dissemination report 
will be a document that is presented to in- 
terested groups in the district, as well as 
state and national organizations. 
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RATING THE PROPOSAL 



Eath proposal submillcd is carefully read and rated ac- 
eording lo criteria that is similar to what is listed in the 
governance form below. Usually readers are acquainted with 
the area under consideration for funding. A useful exercise 
for the local association is to have teachers who have not 
previously read the proposal to read it and then rate it. It is 
also useful to ha\e a disinterested person read and rate the 
proposal. Each item below should be considered and 
weighted separately. 
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3. 



B. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



The objectives of the project are clearly 
stated and capable of being attained by the 
proposed procedures. 
The procedures for achieving the objec- 
tives are appropriate, technically sound, 
and spelled out in full detail. 
The proposal includes provisions for an 
adequate evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the project and for determining the 
extent to which the objectives are 
accomplished. 

The procedures of the project appear to 
be practical and feasible for rather wide 
application and are of sufficient scope 
and duration to make a significant 
contribution. 

Adequate plans are described for 
disseminating the results of the project. 
The project reflects identified needs. 
The person proposed as project 
director has a strong background in 
education and related experience. 
The facilities and equipment for 
carrying out the program are adequate. 
Proposed staff members for the project 
have the necessary skills and knowledge 
for the program. 

The budget is realistic and directly 
related to the procedures and activities. 
The estimated cost of the project is 
reasonable in relation to the 
anticipated results. 

The applicant organization is competent 
in the areas of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Governance of the project is clearly 
stated regarding budget decisions, com- 
munications, roles and responsibilites nf 
project personal. 

Total 

Combined Total 
Average Score 
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Low 

0 h 



Med. 



High 
41 5 



( 13 yCombined Total) 
Continued on next psg0. 
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What your score means. 

0 • 1 Re conceptualize your proposal and start over. 
2 • 3 Re^wfjte. 

4 Sharpen your proposal in the areas where the items received 
less than 5. 

5 Rush to the post office' 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER 



The following 13 points arc included as intomiation that 
is sometimes ovcrloiiked in the development and folli)w- 
through of the funding c^clc. These jx>ints are suggestions for 
your consideration. 

1. Obtain guidelines and regulations for writing the pro- 
posal. These may be obtained from the Federal 
Register for all federal proposals and from sources 
identified later in this document for foundations and 
state sources. The federal Register may be found in 
many public and school libraries. Information about 
foundations may be obtained from The Foundation 
Center. See "Sources of Financial Support," pages 
28-31, for further information. 

2. Carefully check the use of grammar and punctua- 
tion. Excess wording is unnecessary in proposals. 
Proofread and rewrite rather than submit a sloppy 
document. 

3. Have some disinterested person read the proposal 
and carefully consider the comments. 

4. The proposal being developed should meet a high- 
priority need of the organization submitting the doc- 
ument as well as the funding agency. 

5. Work with others who have had projects that were 
funded successfully. Develop, if possible, a relation- 
ship with the agency receiving the proposal. It is 
better to work through one person in the organiza- 
tion than through many different people in the same 
agency or program. 

6. Seek as much information about the funding agency 
or organization as possible. Often one can learn what 
has tx^en funded in the past from the annual reports 
and program officers of various foundations. 

7. National conventions, institutes, and workshops are 
excellent places to get to know the program direc- 
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tors who provide requests and guidelines for future 
proposals. 

8. Avoid involving personnel from the funding agency 
when you're developing the proposal. This usually 
involves a conflict of interest and could cause unnec* 
cssary problems. 

9. If you have an idea and would like to see if there arc 
programs addressing this idea, submit it to some 
agencies and organizations for their consideration. A 
letter of intent to apply for a specific program may 
be a ^od idea. 

10. Keep a copy of the proposal. Supply the agency or 
organization receiving the proposal with the number 
of copies requested and in sufficient time. Send pro-* 
posals by certified mail with a receipt requested or 
hand carry them to the designated address. 

11. Take nothing for granted. You should receive a 
notice that your proposal has been accepted for con- 
sideration. Upon request, you may receive the rating 
of the readers with their comments. Spend no 
money for the project until the grant award or 
announcement has been received. The award or 
announcement is the first conclusive evidence that 
your proposal has been accepted. 

12. Advice on the proposal can be obtained without cost 
from the state education department. Each state has 
federal program personnel that can be most helpful 
in proposal preparation for federal and private fund- 
ing sources. 

13. For results for federal funds, send a notice to the 
appropriate U.S. Representative or Senator. Their 
staff members can help you reach the necessary 
people. 
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EVALUA I ION AND REPORTING 



The evaluation and reporting of a proposal that is already 
being implemented is essential when looking for future fund- 
ing. Because the proposal is a contract between the local 
association and the funding agenc>% it is important to carry 
out the proposal as agreed to in the acceptance of the grant. 
If it becomes necessary to make changes in the carry ing out 
of the proposal, it is best to bring the changes to the atten- 
tion of the program officers of the funding agency before 
implementing the changes. 

Evaluation of projects is becoming more and more im- 
portant In many cases independent, third-party evaluators 
are mentioned in the proposal guidelines. Evaluation will 
often be by the evaluator included in the project. The evalua- 
tion includes the extent to which the project objectives are 
carried out. An audit of funds expended for the project will 
also be made. 

Evaluation has become a means for determining altera 
tions in the project. In order for corrections to be made in 
the project, information has to be made available to deci- 
sion-makers at the appropriate time. Evaluative data are used 
for future funding and making information available t.> fund- 
ing agencies for establishing future funding priorities. 

Reports are usually required quarterly although it de- 
pends on the size of the grant and the source of funds. The 
reports indicate evaluative data as well as the strengths and 
inhibiting factors of the project. A final report is required 
from 30 to 90 days following the completion of the project. 
Final reports contain statistical data as well as the impact 
from the completed project. 
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THE FUNDING CYCLE 



The following chart shows the major activities that com- 
prise the funding cycle. While there are minor activities with- 
in each of these major events, the chart will give the proposal 
writer an idea of the sequence that precedes the awarding of 
a grant. 



Announcement of Program 
Requesting Proposals 



Proposal Development Including 
the Completion of a Document 
that Meets the Guidelines 



Finalizing the Proposal 
Including Appropriate 
Signatures and Assurances 



Sending the Proposal or 
Hand Carrying I* to the 
Designated Address on 
Time 



Waiting for a Review by 
Readers with their Comments 



If Accepted by the Readers 
and Program Officers the 
Possible Revisions in the 
Proposal with Budget 
Negotiations 
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Negotiated Budget 



GRANT-AWARD 



Start Project 



10 Submit Project Reports 
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SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT 



General Sources of Information 



Executive Officw of the President. Office of Management and 
Budget. Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, Annual* 
Washington. D.C.: GPO, 1975. 

A comprehensive listing of all federally supported pro- 
grams. The listing includes the title of the program, a 
brief summary of funding priorities and the amount of 
funds appropriated in the program and dates for proposal 
submission. This catalog may be located at public 
libraries, college and university libraries, state depart- 
ments of education, and federal offices. 

Office of the Federal Register. National Archives and 
Records Service, General Service Administration. Federal 
Register. Washington, D.C.: GPO, daily. 

All federal programs are announced in the Register, 
Thirty days must expire after a program is announced 
before a closing date for proposal can expire. The guide- 
lines for obtaining applications and guidelines for the 
programs as well as the information for submitting a pro- 
posal are included in the announcement. The Register 
may be used in public libraries, state education depart- 
ments, university libraries, and the state teachers associa- 
tion. 



Renetzky, Alvin, and others./lnnua/ Register of Grant Sup- 
port, Annual. Los Angeles: Academic Media, 1975. 378 pp. 

A well-organized, well-indexed survey of current avail- 
able grants. Grant support sources include government, 
foundations, business anr* professional organizations. 
Programs are categorized as general, humanities, social 
sciences, arid sciences. Information includes organization, 
purpose, eligibility, financial data, and submission of pro- 
posal dates. Public libraries and state education depart- 
ments are sources for this document. 
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The Foundation Center, compiler. The Foundation Direc- 
tory. Edition 5. New York: Columbia University Press, 1975. 
516 pp. 

The Directory lists over 5,000 foundations by state. It is 
compiled by The Foundation Center, which is an indep- 
endent agency that provides factual information about 
philanthropic foundations. There are two main centers: 
888 7th Ave., New York, NY 10019 and 1001 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 20036. There are 
also more than 50 regional libraries located throughout 
the U.S. that are operated by the Foundation for re- 
search purposes. 
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Federal Sources for Funding Specific Areas 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning 

and Evaluation 
HEW Office of the Assistant Secretary 
North Building, Room 4256 
330 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20201 

Bureau of Community Health Services 
Director, Division of Health Services 
Health Services Administration, PHS 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20852 

National Institute of Child Health and 

Human Development 
National Institute of Health 
Westwood Building 
Bethesda,MD 20014 

Office of Child Development 
FOBox 1182 
Washington, DC 20013 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
HEW South Building, Room 5412 
330 C Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20201 

Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration 
U. S. Department of Labor 
Washington, DC 20213 

National Institute of Education 
Proposal Qearin^ousc 
1200 Nineteenth Street, NW 
Washington, £>C 20208 

Office of Youth Development 
Donohoe Building, Room 1 185 
400 Sixth Street, SW 
Washington, DC 20024 

Department of Agriculture 
Federal Center Building No. 1 
5425 Belcrest Road 
Hyattsville, MD 20782 
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State Sources for Funding Proposals 



Each state receives grants from the federal government. 
These grants have been received from proposals prepared at 
the state level. On July 1. 1975, Public Law 93-380 begins to 
take effect. This law may be obtained from the Congressional 
delegation or from program officers in the U.S. Office of 
Education. Regulations have been published in the ff^deral 
Register that explain the way that Public Law 93-380 will be 
implemented. In Fiscal Year 1976, 50 percc.t of the funds 
that were appropriated to separate categorical programs, e.g.. 
Title I, Title II, Title III, will become part of a consolidation 
of these categorical programs. 

In Fiscal Year 1977 all of the monies for categorical 
programs will become consolidated into Title IV, Public Law 
93-380. With the changes in the new law, local associations as 
well as private non-profit organizations can apply for grants. 
You can obtain guidelines for application from your state 
department of education. Each state has federal program per- 
sonnel who can assist in meeting the funding needs of the 
local school districts. 
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